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Newman it also aimed at a widening of ideas, of
interests and sympathies, beyond what had been
common in the English Church.

In the history of the movement Isaac Williams
took a forward part in two of its events, with one of
which his connexion was most natural, with the other
grotesquely and ludicrously incongruous. The one
was the plan and starting of the series of Plain
Sermons in 1839, to which not only the Kebles,
Williams, and Copeland contributed their volumes,
but also Newman and Dr. Pusey. Isaac Williams has
left the following account of his share in the work.

"It seemed at this time (about 1838-39) as if
Oxford, from the strength of principle shown there
(and an almost unanimous and concentrated energy),
was becoming a rallying point for the whole kingdom :
but I watched from the beginning and saw greater
dangers among ourselves than those from without;
which I endeavoured to obviate by publishing the
Plain Sermons. \Plain Sermons, by contributors to
the Tracts for the Times, ist Series, January 1839.]
I attempted in vain to get the Kebles to publish, in
order to keep pace with Newman, and so maintain a
more practical turn in the movement. I remember
C. Cornish (C. L. Cornish, Fellow and Tutor of
Exeter) coining to me and saying as we walked in
Trinity Gardens, c People arc a little afraid of being
carried away by Newman's brilliancy; they want more
of the steady sobriety of the Kebles infused into the
movement to keep us safe ; we have so much sail and